RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

like alcohol or love, swells the surge of thought, bringing deep layers of
consciousness to the surface. Without attempting to formulate it pre-
cisely, Jean-Noel was aware of the quality that made his hosts so rare
and so exceptional. It was not only due to their having the material
means, though these they possessed, for there were others as rich as
they, but it lay in the employment of these means to braid the silken
strands of human creation into the rope of their days.

These three elderly men, who had assembled all the rarest fruits of
art and knowledge, were the last issue of the ten civilizations which they
summarized; they created nothing; they were a sort of static apotheosis
of everything that would disappear with them. Their existence was
possible only in certain very special conditions of the world. They had
reached the ultimate limit of sterile perfection that would lapse into
the void.

Of this enclave among the Norman fields, an Englishman, an Italian
and a Frenchman of mixed blood had made a synthesis of the gardens
of Academus, the groves of Tusculum, the Glastonbury of Dunstan, the
Gluny of the cathedrals, the Arno of the Quattrocento, the Loire of the
Valois, of Versailles, of Ferney, of Montparnasse and of Bloomsbury.

Was it an illusion? Among these men Jean-Noel, though discovering
each moment the paucity of his knowledge, felt, nevertheless, more
intelligent, or at least desired to become so.

This assembly of philosopher-princes taught him that there were as
many different degrees of quality in homosexual loves as there were in
others, and that the difference resided less in the type of love one
chose than in the way one conducted it.

Jean-Noel also thought of Gugliemo and of the young chauffeur
with the gold bracelet-watch.

"All right," he thought, "but don't honourable bourgeois sleep with
servant-girls? Don't ambassadors and judges follow shopgirls in the
streets? Have I not picked up two whores on the pavement myself?"

These things seemed to him delicate and difficult to resolve; they
were domains in which the dividing line between the admirable and
the odious, the tolerable and the intolerable, the dignified and the
ridiculous, the honourable and the shameful, was as thin and perilous
as the blade of a knife.

At least in the "Three Bees" there was a natural, constant effort to
achieve outward perfection and the higher satisfactions of the spirit
which was not often to be met in women, however remarkable they
might be.

The piano; Berlioz's rain pouring over the books, the pictures and
the marbles ...

And suddenly, though nothing had given Jean-Noel, as he watched
the smoke of his cigar rising towards the distant ceiling, an inkling of
so abrupt a change, Christian began singing in a shrill, false voice:
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